APPENDIX  II

colour than the Suwahib meteorite, and chondrules described by
Couyat in the Hejaz stone are much larger.

Gypsum was found at Hadaba Dhibi at 2^0 feet (No, 4^
30th January 1931) forming clear cleavage plates (selenite),
and farther north as rounded fragments of pink alabaster at
Lizba at sea level (No. 48, ist February 1931). At this locality
it was associated with a fine-grained pink sandstone, a compact,
pale-pink limestone, and an apparently recent cemented shell-
sand. In a quite different form gypsum was found with the highly
saline sand associated with the marine, recent shells from Farhud
(see note on shells by Mr. G. C. Robson). Here the gypsum
occurs in small crystals of approximately hexagonal outline and
lenticular section, a habit which is unusual, but is found in the
gypsum deposited in some South African salt-pans at Uitenhage
in Cape Province, and at Riverton near Kimberley. The peculiar
habit is caused by a rounded development of the pyramid faces
(in), so that the crystals are flattened parallel to the dome face
(101). Curiously enough a similar form is developed by gypsum
crystals in vesicles of some lavas at Aden.

Salt (Halite) was collected at Sabkhat al 'Amra. An analysis
made in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company's laboratory gave 86-7
per cent, of sodium chloride and 9-25 per cent, of sodium sulphate.
It is present in appreciable quantity in two sand samples from
Buwah and Sanam (Nos. 33 and 40), and in abundance with the
gypsum in the shell-bearing sand at Farhud just mentioned.

Another mineral of some interest is aluminite, found at Turaiga
Sanam (No. 39, 2oth January 1931), in the form of flakes of
irregular form resembling whitened fragments of bone.

With the fossils identified by Mr. L. R. Cox as Eocene from
Kharaimat Fasad were found red flints and hollow chalcedonic
concretions lined with quartz crystals which, when loose, rattle
about when the stone is shaken. They are almost certainly of
the same kind as the quartz geodes described by G. E. Pilgrim
(Mem. GeoL* Surv. of India, 1908, vol. 34, pt. 4, p. 116) as
occurring in great abundance in a soft white marl and in the
limestones of Eocene age in the Bahrain Islands. These stones,
known locally as gilgil^ were not credited by the Arabs with any
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